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THE DANGER OF AUTHORITARIAN 
ATTITUDES IN TEACHING TODAY’ 


THE term “authority” and the term “authoritarian” 
have the same root but are widely different in mean- 
ing. “Authority” is on the whole an emotively neutral 
word. “Authoritarian” markedly suggests something 
objectionable. Every authoritarian rule is an author- 
ity but not all authority is authoritarian. And hap- 
pily so, for the social life of man would be impossible 
without some authority. 

In criticizing authoritarian attitudes, then, we shall 
not be criticizing authority but rather inquiring into 
the kind and expression of authority most necessary 
for the enrichment of life. Without some authority 
there would be perpetual conflict and disorder, but 
this in no way justifies the equation of authority with 
any kind of peace and order. The authority of free- 
dom is obviously different from the authority of 
tyranny. <A similar relation holds between “tradi- 
tion” and “traditionalism.” 

In order to understand the meaning of authori- 
tarianism in education, we must briefly indicate what 


1 Delivered as an address before the New Jersey Edu- 
cation Association, Atlantie City, November 11, 1950. 
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the purposes and ideals of democratic education are 
to which authoritarianism is hostile. Among these 
purposes and ideals may be listed: (1) the develop- 
ment of intellectual and emotional maturity, (2) the 
readiness to meet the challenge of new experiences on 
the basis of relevant knowledge, (3) the acquisition 
of techniques and values that are themselves tested 
in present experience, (4) the deepening of moral 
awareness and responsibility, and (5) finally the eul- 
tivation of intelligent loyalty to the underlying values 
of the democratic community as distinct from any 
particular political expression of these values. These 
are large terms which have to be interpreted a little 
differently on different educational levels. Roughly 
speaking, however, we may say that the pervasive 
ideal of democratic education—or liberal education to- 
day—is to achieve a community of persons who, on 
the basis of rejiable knowledge about themselves and 
the world in which they live, can develop freely in a 
freg society. We shall therefore call those tendencies 
in education authoritarian which, by blocking the 
roads of inquiry, prevent freedom of intelligent 
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choice; which, by discouraging critical participation 
in the processes of learning, obstruct individual 
growth; which, by imposing dogmas of doctrine or 
program, blind students to relevant alternatives and 
encourage conformity rather than diversity; which, in 
short, fail to recognize that the supreme and ultimate 
authority, the final validating source of all other au- 
thorities in human experience is the self-critical au- 
thority of critical method—or intelligence. 

The danger of authoritarian attitudes in teaching 
comes from so many quarters that one is embarrassed 
to know where to begin the enumeration. For pur- 
poses of exposition I shall divide them into two 
classes. Those that come from outside the school 
and those that come from within the school. 

Threats that come from outside the school may all 
be characterized as attempts to invade the relative 
autonomy of the school as an educational agency and 
to limit the freedom of the teacher as a professionally 
qualified educator. Such threats come from special 
groups which, perhaps for the most worthy and some- 
times less worthy of reasons, seek to pressure schools 
and teachers into emphasizing particular studies or in- 
to emphasizing them in a particular way to reach pre- 
determined conclusions. Note that I used the phrase 
“relative autonomy” when I speak of the relation of 
the school, teacher, and society. For it is neither 
possible nor desirable for the school and teacher to 
isolate themselves, especially in a democracy, from the 
great social events, movements, and problems of their 
community. But the main point here is this: pro- 
fessionally qualified educators, as individuals and as 
a group, are the only ones that can be entrusted with 
the decisions which determine what is relevant edu- 
cationally to the needs of their charges and what em- 
phasis it is to receive. Otherwise the whole concept 
of teaching as a profession has no validity. The mere 
fact that the individual is a parent no more qualifies 
him to determine what the best educational regimen 
is for his child than what the best medical regimen is. 
As a parent, he is free, of course, to select the type 
of education he desires for his child—secular or paro- 
chial. As a citizen he is, of course, vitally concerned 
in the physical and psychological conditions under 
which his child is receiving instruction, and his co- 
operation in helping to solve problems in these areas 
is most welcome. But all this is still a far ery from 
the assumption of educational authority or expertness. 

If this is true for the parent, then a fortiori it is 
true of the business man, the military man, the church- 
man, or any other man afire with zeal as to how best 
to save the nation and the world by reforming or 
revising the curriculum. To propose materials for 
instruction is one thing; to high-pressure, to denounce, 
or to intimidate is another. It is clear that no course 
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of study imposed on teachers, against their betto; 
educational judgment, will be properly taught, 
Everyone can recall lessons endured, taught half-heart. 
edly by teachers who did pot see their educationg| 
significance but who had received instructions fron 
their superiors who in turn were bowing to what they 
thought was the voice of the public coming out of the 
mouths of an irate self-appointed committee, or oy 
of the editorial pages or special feature columns oj 
newspapers. Apparently the only thing that news. 
paper columnists today seem to be agreed upon js 
their claim to educational omniscience. 

In ordinary times the relative autonomy of the edp. 
cational process is commonly recognized. In extraor. 
dinary times, especially times of trouble like oy, 
own, the tendency to breach this autonomy becomes 
very strong—almost irresistible. 

It is a commonplace, or should be, that the struge', 
between the Communist and democratic ideologies in 
the next historic period will be decisive for the future 
of world culture. Nothing is more natural than the 
request by those alarmed at the prospects of Com- 
munist victory that the schools should enroll them. 
selves in the struggle. But it is a dangerous request, 
if it means more than a request that the school, at the 
appropriate levels and courses, should critically eval. 
uate the history, theory, and practice of Communism— 
something that every live school system will already 
have been doing. And it is a dangerous request when 
nationalistic and ultra-patriotic organizations on the 
erest of a wave of justifiedly angry public opinion 
seek to impose their own ideas on teachers as to how 
Communism should be taught as the preconditional 
commitment for studying it, sometimes even for not 
studying it. 

Each field has its own virtues, and the classroom in 
a democracy is not a field of battle. If Communism, 
as I believe, is the greatest menace to human freedom 
in the world today, I believe it can be shown in the 
same way we show that certain growths are cancerous 
and not benign. If this is the truth, then we do not 
need more than the critical methods of inquiring into 
the truth to establish it. And if it is not the truth, 
then, since we are committed to the value of making 
intelligent decisions, we should be eager to discover it. 
Sentiment, no matter how exalted, is not a substitute 
for analysis. If the truth may make us free, we are 
not free to deny or ignore the truth wherever we find 
it. Not all expressions of anti-Communism are pro- 
democratice—something we learned from Franco and 
Hitler—just as not all expressions of anti-Fascism 
are prodemocratic—something we have learned from 
Stalin and his minions. When it comes to under- 
standing, patriotism is not enough. The only way ‘0 
win the argument against Communism in the minds 
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of men—where ultimately it must be won if democracy 
is to survive—is by showing that it is condemned not 
merely by authority of past tradition but by the out- 
come of present inquiry. 

This means that teachers today must make an in- 
tense study of the ideas of Communism as of Fascism 
and other forms of totalitarianism and not permit 
themselves to be bullied or frightened into failing to 
examine these doctrines lest the study itself be mis- 
interpreted as advocacy. No matter how ardent one 
may be as an adherent of democracy, if he does not, 
° herever it is relevant, consider in a scientific spirit 
the arguments of its opponents from any quarter, he 
is giving way to an authoritarian attitude. Those who 
«ome knocking at the school door with ultimatistic 
demands or taboos concerning what teachers should 
teach and how they must teach, and with ready-made 
formulas about the meaning of democracy and its 
alternatives must be asked to show their professional 
qualifications as educators before they are taken 
seriously. 

A second source of danger to the relative autonomy 
of the educational process emanates from some propa- 
ganda agencies among certain businessmen and pro- 
fessional groups. This has come to a head in a cam- 
paign so to influence the educational curriculum of 
our schools as to identify, on the one hand, the free- 
enterprise system with democracy, and, on the other, 
the welfare state with a creeping socialism which in- 
evitably develops into the paralysis and paresis of 
Communism. The whole subject, of course, broken 
down into problems of manageable proportion on the 
proper levels, should be an integral part of the social- 
science curriculum. As a proposal for study it is 
probably carrying coals to Newcastle. But as a de- 
mand that the sentiments described above be a conclu- 
sion which the study must show, it is a piece of in- 
tellectual impertinence. If a free economy in a classic 
sense were identical with democracy, we would have 
less demoeracy in the United States than we actually 
do have, for the free economy of the past is certainly 
quite different from the economy, regulated in a thou- 
sand ways both by big government and by big in- 
dustry, under which we now live. If growth in social 
security spells slavery, we would have less freedom, 
less criticism today than we ever have had in the past, 
which is notoriously not true. And certainly Great 
Britain is not behind the United States in civil free- 
doms even though it is far ahead of it in social-welfare 
legislation and socialization. 

The very terms “capitalism” and “socialism” are 
today ineurably ambiguous, more often epithets of 
abuse than of description. It should be one of the 
tasks of our social-science teachers to show how these 
words are often used as substitutes for clear ideas, 
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noisy rhetorical blanks that distract us from the com- 
plex problems that resist total solutions. 

There is a third source of danger to the relative 
autonomy of the schools which comes from very sin- 
cere individuals who are dedicated to the democratic 
way of life. I refer to those who maintain that this 
way of life is logically dependent upon certain reli- 
gious truths which, if denied, leave democratic values 
hanging in the air. Consequently in order to avoid 
inconsistency, they believe that the curriculum of a 
democracy, particularly in its higher institutions, must 
at some point give instruction in religion—since a non- 
religious school is an irreligious school and an irre- 
ligious school a necessarily nondemocratie one. The 
argument has many variations and the proposals to 
implement it take many forms. 

I think it is demonstrable that neither the meaning 
nor the validity of moral ideas rests on supernatural 
foundations. But suppose for a moment they did. 
Introduced into the curriculum in any form—how 
would they be studied? Like assertions made in 
secular disciplines for which evidence is asked and 
critically assessed? But a critical evaluation of dog- 
mas is the last thing which those who believe religion 
has a place in schools want. It is not hard to imagine 
the reaction of those who accept one religious dogma 
or another to a critical negative judgment. No, reli- 
gious dogmas can be imparted only by those who have 
faith to others of the same faith. Whatever place 
they have in human experience, they have no place in 
the publie schools. 

Sometimes the argument made for the introduction 
of religious instruction into public schools is that it 
alone can provide the unifying and “living faith” 
which individuals need to sustain themselves in an un- 
certain and often tragic world. (See Canon Bell, 
Life, October 16, 1950.) It is claimed that the need 
and necessity of such faith is recognized even by 
totalitarian cultures where it is met by fraudulent 
and monstrously false glorifications of men and doe- 
trines which psychologically, however, are quite effec- 
tive as morale builders and sustainers. It is then 
urged that religion in a democracy should play an 
analogous function. 

But it is precisely in a democracy that ideas, secular 
or religious, cannot function like ideas in a totalitarian 
culture. For their hypnotic character in the latter de- 
pends upon the complete absence of critical dissent, the 
mobilization of all psychological techniques to insure 
conformity, which are foreign to the spirit of demo- 
cratic society. It is simply false to assume that faith 
in a functioning democracy can be of the same psy- 
chological character as faith in a totalitarian culture. 
We did not have to believe in democracy in the same 
way as fanatical Nazis believed in Nazism in order to 
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survive Hitler’s attack. Nor do we today have to in- 
doctrinate in democracy in the same brutalitarian way 
in which the Communists regiment the minds and 
hearts of their youth to survive Stalin’s crusade 
against freedom.? 

The tendency of religious, economic, and nationalist 
groups to scan the curriculum and the materials of 
instruction in order to see whether the appropriate 
position is taken on some special topic creates a major 
obstacle to critical teaching. Professionally qualified 
teachers are the best judges of what texts are suitable 
for educational purposes and not ad hoc committees 
that regard no education as sound which challenges 
their private prejudices masquerading as common first 
principles. The best educational experience shows 
that, if many conflicting sources are made available 
to students rather than specially restricted material, 
they more readily acquire the intellectual sophistica- 
tion which gives them an immunity to the trieks and 
semantic corruptions of totalitarian demagogy. For 
example, instead of barring the Daily Worker from 
the classroom, the good teacher can sometimes make 
as effective use of it as he can of The New York Times. 
If we are interested in exposing the logic of the total 
lie, I know of no better specimen material today than 
official Communist literature. And yet we occasion- 
ally read of committees of strong-willed, well-inten- 
tioned, but intellectually undiscriminating, citizens 
who ransack the libraries of their schools and tri- 
umphantly flourish books and materials, that may 
actually be helpful to the teacher in exposing Com- 
munism as evidence of subversion. 

So far I have been discussing the more overt au- 
thoritarian threats to the relative autonomy of the 
educational process. I wish now to consider the more 
subtle dangers which come from authoritarian atti- 
tudes within the school itself and which threaten not 
the relative autonomy of education but its quality 
and critical integrity. These are harder to guard 
against because habituation in certain traditional ways 
has given us a sense that they are natural and un- 
alterable. 

The first and most obvious expression of authori- 
tarian attitude reflects the undemocratic organizational 
structure of many schools in various sections of the 
country. Through a hierarchy of commands, instruc- 


2‘*A democrat cannot be fanatical in the same way as 
a Nazi or a Stalinist, for whom an unanalyzed end justi- 
fies the use of any means. But it does not follow that 
because he is humane and intelligent a democrat cannot 
be passionate and active in his faith, that he must be a 
political Hamlet, irresolute before the combination of 
toughness and chicanery with which the enemies of de- 
mocracy confront him.’’ Cf. my ‘‘The Autonomy of 
Democratic Faith,’’ in ‘‘ Living, Reading and Thinking,’’ 
edited by Chamberlain, Pressey and Waters, p. 654. (New 
York, 1948.) 
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tions and directives are transmitted to the classrooy 
teacher from above without opportunity on his par, 
to participate in their formation or even to familiariz. 
himself with their educational justification—if any 
Where the teacher is a passive agent in executing 
orders, he is likely to regard the student as a passiye 
agent in the classroom, as a living subject who must 
absorb nonliving subjects, conditioned to accept cer. 
tain conclusions by virtue of the teacher’s authority 
rather than the authority of evidence and method, 
Evidence, however, has no genuine authority unless jt 
is preceded by intelligent questioning and doubt. By 
one of the most common manifestations of totalitarian 
attitudes toward students is impatience with doubt. 
opposition, and the half-articulate bewilderments which 
as often betray genuine difficulties in the subject mat. 
ter being taught as the personal difficulties in the 
learner. 

Many teachers love to be asked questions but only 
those they can answer. There are, I fear, too few 
who can gracefully acknowledge that they do not know 
or that they were mistaken. It is a myth that the 
young in intellectual matters are naturally rebellious, 
and it is the easiest thing in the world to silence them 
by ridicule, cold indifference, or the show of outraged 
dignity. There is a deeper courtesy than the con- 
ventionalities of outwardly polite behavior. This con- 
sists in recognizing the educational significance of the 
process by which the student reaches an uncoerced 
conclusion—or rather a conclusion coerced only by the 
materials he is dealing with. “It is not I who tell you 
this’—the teacher’s attitude should say, “but the 
facts in the case”—if there are facts. There is, of 
course, “ancestral wisdom,” but when it is invoked it 
must be invoked because of its wisdom not because 
of its ancestry. And wisdom, whether ancestral or 
present, needs no external authority. 

Whatever one may think of Progressive education 
—and it must not be judged by its detractors or by 
the effusions of some of its mindless advocates—it 
places respect for the personality of any child on the 
same moral level as respect for the personality of our 
own children. Such respect emphatically does not 
mean that the teacher is “to let pupils do what they 
want to do, when and how they want to do it,” as 
Progressive education is cheaply caricatured; it does 
mean that we have a moral obligation to let students 
see the sense behind what we ask them to do, and the 
when and how of it. 

Authoritarianism on the part of teachers may take 
other forms. The teacher may follow a psychologi- 
cally inoffensive course but a methodologically vicious 
one by indoctrinating for some special point of view 
which is imposed on the student because of the in- 
structor’s predetermined commitment to some faith— 
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religious, political, economic. I do not want to dis- 
cuss the general question of indoctrination here or 
the occasions on which indoctrination may be justified, 
as for example, when we induce children to take cer- 
tain moral attitudes by nonrational means because 
they are not yet sufficiently mature to understand the 
rational grounds for them. I am referring specifically 
to indoctrination by irrational means in behalf of some 
controversial conclusion. 

Indoctrination of this sort by the teacher is not 
merely authoritarian; it is dishonestly authoritarian. 
Instead of openly proclaiming a bias which the student 
can do something to nullify if he is aware of it, it 
conceals its bias. It abuses a position of trust and 
by insidious means may predispose and color the mind 
of a student so that he can no longer see or objectively 
appraise any other side than the one in which he has 
been indoctrinated. 

Indoctrination in the classroom is one of the worst 
forms of authoritarianism because it can rarely be 
detected except by a critically trained observer who is 
continuously present, which for all practical purposes 
is impossible. This is a very crucial point and diffi- 
cult for laymen to grasp. Episodic inspection in the 
classroom can enable one to tell something about the 
pedagogical skills of the teacher, the appropriateness 
of his techniques in motivating and keeping attention, 
the adequacy of his use of available teaching mate- 
rials, and similar things. But the content of his 
teaching, its direction, emphasis, and cumulative force 
as it is slowly built up over a period of time, cannot 
be observed merely by periodic inspection. A man 
may be a skillful teacher technically speaking and yet 
be all the worse a propagandist in virtue of the ex- 
pertness of his skills. No matter how blatantly one- 
sided a certain presentation may appear to be, the 
teacher can always say, because sometimes it is actu- 
ally true, that he is building up a position in order 
subsequently to refute it or that he is giving the posi- 
tion in the terms of its own advocates so that students 
can more readily understand it. 

From this it seems to me that certain very important 
conclusions follow. First, the best safeguard against 
indoctrination is not the requirement of loyalty oaths 
from teachers but the recruitment of teachers who 
recognize that the practice of indoctrination is incom- 
patible with professional integrity. Second, once we 
have such teachers, we must place implicit faith in 
them and not snoop around or hover over them to 
determine what they are teaching as distinct from how 
they are teaching it. Third, on purely professional 
grounds—with proper respect for evidence and tenure 
safeguards—we should give short shrift to those who 
belong to any outside organization, political or not, 
whose official instructions to its members is that they 
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propagandize for a certain conclusion instead of fol- 
lowing the course of inquiry wherever it may lead. 

This provides the basic educational justification for 
the exclusion of members of the Communist Party, 
the Klu Klux Klan, and similar organizations from 
the school system. It is amazing to note how many 
people have failed to see that the issue here is not 
political but professional. Personally I would uphold 
the right of any teacher to reach any conclusion on 
any subject, no matter how politically controversial, 
in the course of honest investigation. But this is a far 
ery from what members of the Communist Party are 
supposed to do. The instructions they receive from 
their party about how to act in the classroom are 
oficial. Among them we read that they are “to take 
advantage of their position in the classroom without 
exposing themselves” to propagandize for the party 
line. Common sense is sufficient to tell us that any 
individual, who by an act of affiliation becomes a 
present and active member of an organization which 
gives him these and similar instructions, is profes- 
sionally unfit to teach. 

The legality or illegality of the Communist Party 
has nothing to do with this issue. Nor has the 
question, whether an individual of such a party has 
been caught in the act or has actually committed at 
some time the educational outrage he has declared 
himself willing to eommit, decisive relevance to his 
fitness to teach. 

Consider, in order to bring home the force of the 
argument, an analogous situation which involves a 
position of personal trust instead of public trust. I 
engage someone to work for me. I discover that this 
individual is a present and active member of a group 
whose officially expressed policy is to take advantage 
of their position in the home to further some cause, 
say, either by piecemeal expropriation of their em- 
ployers or indoctrinating their children or by some 
systematic misrepresentation. After confirming the 
fact of his membership in such a group, I discharge 
the individual from my employ. Whereupon he in- 
sists that I have judged him guilty by association, 
that I have no moral right to discharge him because 
an intention is not an action, because he has not been 
detected flagrente delicto, because his outside activities 
are irrelevant to the duties he has been employed 
to fill. 

The obvious and commonsensical retort to such a 
plea is this: Why should I wait until you have done 
your damage before protecting myself? Why should 
I take all the time and trouble involved in watching 
you? Your act of voluntary membership in a group 
which officially instructs you to betray your trust is 
an indication of professional unfitness to carry out 
this trust. 
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Teaching the young is a public trust—a great public 
trust. It is not because of his political ideas but be- 
cause of his membership in an organization which 
instructs him to violate his trust that the Commu- 
nist is guilty of conduct unbecoming a teacher. In 
view of the documentary evidence of the Communist 
Party instructions on this and similar subjects, any 
member who professed unawareness of its stand would 
be guilty of ignorance unbecoming a teacher. He 
would be carrying out Lenin’s injunction to the letter 
in which Lenin states: “It is necessary to agree to 
any and every sacrifice and even—if need be—resort 
to all sorts of stratagems, manoeuvres, and illegal 
methods, to evasions and subterfuges . . . in order 
to carry on communist work.” (Selected Works, Eng- 
lish translation, Vol. X, page 95.) 

I have spent what may seem a disproportionate 
amount of time on this question because of the con- 
fusion attending its discussion in many circles which 
confuse a question of professional unfitness with 
political unpopularity. The principles behind my dis- 
tinction can be made perfectly general and applied 
not merely to the unprofessional conduct of members 
of the Communist Party but to members of any group 
who receive similar instructions from any source. 

If we bear in mind that we are defining authori- 
tarian attitudes in terms of their effect on the con- 
tinuous search for new modes of significant experi- 
ence, new truths, and more reliable methods of inquiry, 
we find that just as not all who shout peace believe 
in peace, so not all who are professional scientists 
exhibit at crucial times a scientific temper. In all 
fields of the arts and sciences there are reigning 
orthodoxies. These orthodoxies are usually estab- 
lished on the basis of the warranted conclusions of 
the best available methods. But there is always an 
emotional wrench when some customary doctrine or 
theory is challenged. More often than not, the chal- 
lenge is absurd or irresponsible. When this takes 
place there are some scientists who, not content with 
exposing absurdity, wish to prevent it from being 
uttered. In their excess of zeal for the truth they act 
like absolutists who forget that at best we can only 
reach probabilities in inquiry, that no theory can make 
scientific headway in a free culture unless it gets itself 
progressively confirmed, and that the best protection 
against theoretical error is exposure, not suppression. 

Not so long ago we were confronted by the sad 
spectacle of scientific men evincing little faith in the 
logic and ethics of their own professional activity. 
Upon the publication of Dr. Velikovsky’s book, 
“Worlds in Collision,” which confuses legend, myth, 
and warranted assertions, a campaign was undertaken 
by scientific men not merely to refute it, which was 
easy enough, but to prevent its publication, which was 
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intellectually scandalous. Nor is this the only jn. 
stance of self-defeating and utterly unnecessary g¢j. 
entific orthodoxy. Here and there some administra. 
tor, happily no scientist, will vehemently oppose the 
presentation of the political-biology of Lysenko, over. 
looking the fact that the exposure of charlatanism j; 
much more deadly to it than its proscription. I do not 
mean to suggest that scientists are under any neces. 
sity of examining seriously every crackpot theory that 
demands a hearing. They would have little time lef; 
for their own research, if they did. But I do mean ty 
suggest that, unless they scrupulously avoid any at. 
tempt to prevent others from hearing what they may 
justifiably ignore, they are giving evidence of an le 
cipient authoritarianism which, if unchecked, may 
become virulent. The best scientists, it should be 
pointed out, have a saving grace as well as a senge 
of humor about their most fundamental commitments, 

I come finally to the consideration of a type of edu- 
cational philosophy which would make it easier, 
despite its own professions of democratie allegiance, 
for authoritarian attitudes to develop. This is a 
position which is marked by basic theoretical confv- 
sion—and to be confused in these matters is much 
worse than being clear-headedly wrong. For a clear 
head can set itself right. It is held in inchoate form 
by different types of teachers of different social per- 
suasions but on occasion it receives theoretical for- 
mulation. According to this school of thought an 
adequate philosophy of education must at the same 
time be a philosophy of politics whose task is to hatch 
political programs in alliance with the state. Public 
education becomes the ally of certain forward-looking 
groups in the community—and what group does not 
regard itself as forward-looking ?—and commits itself 
to an advocacy of one or another goal that recom- 
mends itself to the majority of educators at the 
moment after they have freely discussed what the 
goals should be. 

Those who would make the schools either instru- 
ments of political conservatism or transformation 
usually profess impatience with the ideals which John 
Dewey has made central to his educational philosophy 
— individual growth, participation, and the supremacy 
of critical intelligence. For them this in insufficient. 
In an amazing mixture of pedagese and poppycock, 
they contend that emphasis on critical method prevents 
human beings from solving problems and achieving 
goals. As if the methods of scientific inquiry did not 
recommend themselves precisely because they were 
better ways of reaching reliable solutions than other 
alternatives. 

There is nothing new in the proposal that “educa- 
tion in its most comprehensive sense should become 
the copartner of politics... .” (Brameld, ScHo0 
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snp Socrety, November 13, 1948). We know which 
artner is sure to dominate which. The proposal is 
in fact the hallmark of illiberalism in education—and 


this remains true irrespective of whether an educator 
wants to use public education to teach the necessity 
of “a thoroughly reconstituted domestic economy” or 
the necessity of a thoroughly stabilized status-quo 
capitalist economy, whether he takes as his grand 
design “international world government” or rampant 
American chauvinism, whether it is the “old deal” or 
the “new deal.” The schools cannot harness them- 
selves to any political program, no matter how self- 
righteous or apparently benevolent, without handing 
over the reins, as has been the case only too often 
in the past, to drivers who have other goals than the 
development of emotional and intellectual maturity. 
It is not for the schools to dedicate themselves to any 
grand political designs. Their task is to develop the 
powers to recognize the grand design which events are 
shaping for us, to show that they are not fated, but 
rather that there may »e alternatives to them which 
our own ideals and actions may help to realize, and 
above all to train the faculties of critical assessment 
and evaluation. All this is involved in the educa- 
tional effort to bring alive in students and to keep 
alive the readiness and willingness to inquire—and 
io act intelligently. 

It is one thing to say that the schools cannot be 
impartial about their own commitment to the quest 
for truth, beauty, and integrity; it is quite another to 
say that they cannot be impartial in considering spe- 
cifie programs encountered in their quest. 

But it is sometimes objected that it is inconsistent 
to oppose commitment to a specific doctrine and yet 
urge commitment to a method or to the ideal of the 
inquiring mind. This objection is completely without 
foree with respect to the problems of education and 
rests on a failure to see what commitment to critical 
method means. Critical method is self-corrective. It 
is self-aware in that it can formulate alternatives to 
itself in the way in which Charles Peirce distinguishes 
four methods of fixing belief. To be committed to 
this method does not exclude the consideration of 
other methods. But to be committed to a doctrine or 
program, if it means anything at all different from 
critical analysis of hypotheses, is in practice to exclude 
other doctrines as species of error known in advance. 
for if these errors are not held to be errors in advance 
but only after inquiry, there is no more commitment 
than there is in any genuine discovery of truth. 

Some partisans of grand designs who urge that 
education commit itself to a political program are 
dimly aware of the dangerous alley into which it 
leads. For after all, if a school is committed to a 
political program what shall we do with a teacher 
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who is opposed to the program? Unless it is to im- 
pose a conformity of belief, it must leave the processes 
of inquiry open. And some planners of the grand 
design assure us that, of course, this is what they 
propose to do. They do not advocate indoctrination 
but at most a kind of harmless propaganda. Well, 
then, if all programs are subject to critical evaluation, 
with the possibility of individual rejection left open, 
then what point is there in committing a system of 
education to a program in advance of specific in- 
queries? If anything is worth believing, honest pur- 
suit of the proper method wil llead to it. To beat the 
air with demands that the school commit itself to one 
program rather than another, and then blandly to 
deny that any indoctrination is intended simply does 
not add up. Such a position if it is not a form of 
spoofing or does not testify to a lack of ingenuousness, 
is muddled from beginning to end. Religious salva- 
tionists, at least, make no bones of the fact that they 
believe in indoctrination; political salvationists, alas, 
lack the courage of their confusions. 

One final word. I have described many varieties 
and sources of authoritarian attitudes in teaching. 
It would be absurd to assume that the danger to free 
teaching in a free society is equal from all of them at 
any one time. Wisdom here consists in keeping a 
sense of proportion in relation to transitory nuisances, 
even when acute, and the underlying massive threats 
which may change the whole cultural landscape. At 
the present time, the greatest danger to free teaching 
lies in the failure to distinguish carefully between the 
rights to heretical belief, which every freely and hon- 
estly inquiring mind has, and the practice of con- 
spiracy, a right no one has in a democracy. The 
teachers of this country do not need lessons in patriot- 
ism from anybody. Over the years I have found that 
the best way to meet authoritarianism, wherever it 
raises its head, is not to yield to it but to fight it 
openly. A lost battle is not a lost war. More than 
one dour prediction about the future of American 
education has been falsified in less than the lifetime 
of the prophet. 

By and large American education today is still less 
authoritarian, despite some recent shameful episodes, 
than it has ever been before. But freedom in educa- 
tion, as in society, can never be taken for granted 
without losing some of its vigor. 

Today we are involved in a desperate international 
civil war to preserve the political freedom which is 
the sine qua non of all other freedoms. If we who 
teach do not show wisdom and courage in our pro- 
fessional activity, if we permit educational leadership 
and initiative to pass from our hands into those that 
are untrained and unqualified, then educational free- 
dom may be an unintended casualty of political vic- 
tory. Here as elsewhere—the readiness is all. 
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Societies and Meetings... 





THE 37TH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE AAC 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
President, University of Cincinnati 


Wirx “The Colleges in This Crisis” as their press- 
ing theme, nearly 600 representatives of four-year 
liberal-arts colleges throughout the United States 
gathered in the Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City (N. J.), 
January 8-10, for the 37th annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges. They considered 
and debated and finally gave unanimous approval to 


a declaration on manpower which recognized that “the 


present national emergency is without parallel in our 
entire history” and accordingly “will require great 
sacrifice.” 

In a preamble, the declaration set forth that “there 
is a present and presumably continuing requirement 
that essentially all young men give service of a proper 
length of time in the nation’s military forces. ... We 
believe that all young men should share equitably the 
responsibility of national defense.” 

Ten specific proposals were presented by the resolu- 
tions committee through its chairman, Theodore H. 
Distler, president, Franklin and Marshall College, on 
the morning of January 10; and, in a session praise- 
worthy for calm, thoughtful debate, all proposals were 
approved without a dissenting vote. Main recom- 
mendations of the AAC to the Federal Government 
may be summarized as follows: 


The age of induction should be nineteen, and a lower 
age should be adopted only when and as long as emer- 
gency manpower shortage requires such lower age. 

If eighteen-year-olds are to be subject to universal 
military service . . . it is highly desirable that those who 
are not to be inducted before the opening of an academic 
year should be notified that they will be able to complete 
that year before induction. 

An enrolled college student who reaches the age of in- 
duction while successfully pursuing a course of study 
should have his induction postponed to the end of his 
academic year. 

To maintain a flow of educated personnel as an im- 
portant element of national strength, [the association 
recommended] after basic training [in the discussion a 
period of 3 to 6 months was mentioned] a substantial 
number of properly qualified young men be furloughed 
to colleges of their choice for further education in all 
areas of learning before completing their required mili- 
tary service. ... We recommend that the administra- 
tion of this program and the testing and other procedures 
of selection under it be entrusted to competent civilians. 
{A Federal scholarship or loan program was proposed] 
in order that no one who qualifies may be deprived of this 
educational opportunity for lack of means. 


[The association urged] adequate and immediate com 
prehensive planning to ensure the constructive utilizatio; 
of the ability and training of all college women. 

[The association endorsed present deferment of ROT(: 
students until the completion of their college courses ang 
also pending legislation] to place on the same basis st} 
pends and educational allowances for men enrolled in a) 
ROTC programs. . . . We recommend that the number of 
ROTC units be increased. 

[For the present transitional period] it is in the na 
tional interest to allow .. . to complete their courses a)) 
students who will have completed satisfactorily by July, 
1951, two years of undergraduate study in any curricv- 
lum; and also students in professional schools of theol- 
ogy, of medicine, dentistry, and related health fields, and 
in the graduate schools in mathematics, engineering, and 
physical and biological sciences. 

[The association declared] In the education and train- 
ing for the Armed Services and for the civilian war effort, 
there should be no duplication of existing educational 
facilities. [Present educational institutions should be 
utilized as far as possible. ] 


To meet our immediate situation, the association 
requested appropriate authorities to allow present 
students whose induction is postponed to apply for 
entrance “to any branch of the Armed Services in 
which voluntary enlistment is now permitted, regard- 
less of any intervening action by the Selective Service 
system.” 

At the morning session of January 9, addresses 
upon the subject, “The College and Military Service,” 
were given in the following order: Raymond Walters, 
president, University of Cincinnati, and chairman of 
the AAC Commission on Public Relations; M. H. 
Trytten, chairman, Selective Service Scientific Ad- 
visory Committees; Gordon Gray, president, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; and Dewey Short, Armed 
Services Committee, U. S. House of Representatives. 

“The Role of the Colleges in This Crisis” was dis- 
cussed at the afternoon session of January 10 by 
Umphrey Lee, president, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, and Celestin J. Steiner, president, University of 
Detroit. David Lockmiller, president, University of 
Chattanooga, spoke on “College Finances in This 
Crisis.” 

At the January 9 morning session, conducted by the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education, addresses 
on “Creating Resources for This Time” were delivered 
by Sir Richard Livingstone, president, Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford University, and Howard F. Lowry, 
president, College of Wooster. 

An ovation to Warren R. Austin, chief delegate of 
the United States to the United Nations, followed his 
address outlining the UN record and prospects at the 
association dinner on January 9. Delegates paid high 
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tribute to the AAC president, Daniel L. Marsh, at 
yarious sessions, including the luncheon on January 
10, at which he was the speaker. Dr. Marsh is to 
retire this coming June as president of Boston Uni- 
yersity after 25 years of distinguished service. 

Guy E. Snavely, executive director, reported on 
AAC activities during the past year, with a sound 
{nancial position and a membership reaching 660 
four-year colleges of liberal arts, both independent 
colleges and colleges within universities. 

For 1951-52, the association elected officers as fol- 
lows: LeRoy E. Kimball, vice-chancellor and comp- 


_Corresbondence 
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troller, New York University, president; M. E. Sadler, 
president, Texas Christian University, vice-president; 
John R. Cunningham, president, Davidson College, 
treasurer; Guy E. Snavely, executive director (re- 
elected) ; Robert L. Kelly, New York City, executive 
director emeritus (re-elected). 

Meetings of allied groups included those of the 
American Conference of Academic Deans; Executive 
Committee, Division of Higher Education, National 
Catholic Educational Association; University Senate, 
Methodist Board of Education; and various denomi- 
national groups. 





THE EIGHT YEAR STUDY: 
MORE COMMENTS 


Pau. E. DIepericH# 


Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, N. J. 


In “Some Comments on the Hight Year Study” 
(ScHooL AND Society, November 25, 1950) H. G. 
Johnson of the University of Minnesota asserts that 
the findings of this study are invalidated by the fact 
that the aptitude scores of the experimental group 
would underestimate true scholastic ability while those 
of the control group would do the reverse. He argues 
that the graduates of the 30 schools were selected for 
high scholastic ability among unusually able student 
bodies in excellent schools and that no mere matching 
on aptitude scores would ever equate them properly 
with run-of-the-mine graduates of traditional schools. 
Both groups would regress toward the mean of the 
group from which they were selected, with the result 
that the Progressives would do better than their apti- 
tude seores would predict, while the traditionalists 
would do worse. 

Johnson overlooks the fact, which is clearly stated 
and amply illustrated on pages 8 to 10 of the report 
which he attacks,! that each matched pair had to come 
from the same size and type of school and to have 
closely similar school records. Among the sample 
cases that were discussed, one control pupil was re- 
jected because, while almost ideally matched in other 
respects, he had attended an Eastern preparatory 
school during his last two years, while the experi- 
mental pupil had attended a large public school 
throughout. In no ease would the graduate of a 
small, select private school be matched with the grad- 
uate of a large public school with a different type 
of student population. If the regression effect actu- 
ally operates, as Johnson says it does, it would have 


1Chamberlin, Chamberlin, Drought, and Scott. ‘‘ Did 
They Succeed in College?’’ Harper’s, 1942. 


to operate equally and in the same direction for both 
the experimental and control groups. 

It is not true that the experimental schools were 
chiefly private experimental schools and university 
schools. The schools never actually were 30 in num- 
ber, for some that were counted as one were school 
systems with as many as five large public senior high 
schools. At the end of the study 18 public and 16 
private schools were participating. Six of these were 
university schools, three public, and three private. 
None of the private schools was as large as the small- 
est of the public schools. Hence the great majority 
of the graduates studied were graduates of large 
publie schools. 

Johnson attacks the claim that the graduates of the 
six schools that were rated as most experimental did 
better than their control groups by an amount that 
exceeded the showing of the six schools that were rated 
as least experimental. He surmises that the six most 
experimental schools would all be select and private, 
the six least experimental nonselective and public, and 
hence the regression effect would set in as before. 
That happens not to be the case. I was a member 
of the staff that made the ratings, and I believe it is 
proper to state, after this long lapse of time, that 
among the schools rated as most experimental were the 
public senior high schools of Denver, Des Moines, and 
Tulsa. It would not be proper for me to reveal the 
names of any of the schools that were rated as least 
experimental, but I can assure you that most of them 
were not public schools and most of them were highly 
selective. 

Johnson is also mistaken in supposing that only 
unusually able pupils were recommended for admis- 
sion to college under the terms of the Eight Year 
Study. In most of the schools the entire student body 
participated in the study, and about the same number 
that would go to college anyway were recommended 
for admission to some college or other. Of necessity 
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they included many indifferent students. The only 
selection at this point was the same sort of guidance 
in choice of college that was given in the schools of 
the control group. 

If the cards were stacked in favor of the Progres- 
sive group as cleverly as Johnson contends, it is sur- 
prising that no significant difference in average grades 
was found. The experimental group exceeded the 
control group by only .04 of a grade point. If the 
regression effect was relied upon to bring home the 
bacon, it certainly was not very efficient. 

To brand the whole study as “a hoax and a fraud” 
on the basis of so shadowy an argument as this, ridden 
with misreading and misinformation, is hardly the re- 
mark of a gentleman and a scholar. If a fraud was 
perpetrated, how did it ever pass the scrutiny of all 
those committees of distinguished leaders in American 


Events... 
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education who directed its policies? To say that they 
were all Progressives and hence sloppy thinkers is 
clearly untrue; it is not easy to fool people like Her. 
bert Hawkes of Columbia and Edmund Day of Cor. 
nell. Moreover, the five people selected to conduct 
the college follow-up study, which Johnson is attack. 
ing, were all college deans, with no previous involve. 
ment in Progressive education and no previous con- 
nection with the study. They had no conceivable 
motive for stacking the ecards in favor of the Pro. 
gressives. They were given a free hand to conduct 
the study as they liked, with the able advice and as. 
sistance of Ralph Tyler, and no censorship was im. 
posed on any of their findings. If this was not “the 
most scientific study ever conducted,” as Johnson 
derisively quotes, it at least was honest and, I believe, 
competent. 





WHO ARE THE SPECIALISTS? 
AccorpING to the latest available reports, it is 
planned to defer some 65,000 promising students each 
year to help meet the need for trained scientists and 


specialists. The students of promise would be selected 


by means of an educational-aptitude test, and those 
passing a certain score would be deferred for training 


as specialists as long as they keep up their score. 

This is not the place to discuss whether 65,000 a 
year will be enough to meet the needs of their country 
during and after the emergency. A more serious 
problem is how the proportions will be determined for 
the selection of the specialists and what areas will be 
included among the specialists. The danger lies in a 
disproportionate allocation of places to potential sci- 
entists and technologists and a neglect of the future 
leaders in the humanities. In view of the general atti- 
tude toward the humanistic subjects this danger is 
not remote. And yet, when it is recalled how serious 
the dearth of specialists trained in almost every area 
of the humanities was in World War II, careful 
thought must be given to the issue involved. Area 
studies which in large measure owe their origin to the 
need of specialists in the humanistic subjects for war 
and postwar services have not been in existence long 
enough to have provided an adequate supply of spe- 
cialists. The lessons of World War II seem already 
to have been forgotten. The position of the War 
Department with reference to colleges and universities 
was reported by its representative as follows at a Con- 
ference of Government Representatives and College 
and University Administrators, held, July 30-31, 
1941: 


In the first place the War Department has felt, and 


still feels, that a good schooling of mind and body is 4 
positive source of strength in any event; that the college 
world, in carrying out its normal role, is making a most 
important and necessary contribution to national defense; 
in other words, it favors education as a part of national 
defense. It, therefore, favors the continued operation of 
educational institutions with as little disruption as pos- 
sible and it has not attempted in any way to advocate or 
sponsor a reorientation of college courses, 


If it is objected that this statement of policy was 
made before Pearl Harbor, reference may be made to 
the first of the premises upon which a co-ordinated 
plan was to be based, in the opinion of those who 
attended the second Baltimore Conference, held in 
July, 1942. 

The function of higher education is to provide the na- 
tion with broadly educated and highly trained men and 
women. This permanent function must be continuously 
performed lest the health, safety, and welfare of the na- 
tion be endangered; but in the present grave crisis the 
winning of the war must have right of way in higher 
education as well as in any other national undertakings. 


Provision should be made in view of the demands 
of the immediate emergency, but without losing sight 
of the long-term needs of the nation.—I. L. K. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITIES CREATED 

At a conference held in Nice (France) early in De- 
cember, 1950, and attended by representatives of uni- 
versities and other institutions from 56 countries, it 
was decided to establish an International Association 
of Universities. Membership, according to the Con- 
stitution that was adopted, is open to “those degree- 
conferring institutions whose main object is education 
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and the development of knowledge, whether or not 
they carry the name of university.” The purpose of 
the association is defined in the Constitution as fol- 
lows: 

To provide a center of co-operation at the international 
level among universities and similar institutions of higher 
education of all countries as well as among organiza- 
tions in the field of higher education generally. 


The association will have its headquarters in Paris 
with an International Universities Bureau serving as 
a permanent secretariat, as a clearinghouse for docu- 
mentary material on international education problems, 
and as an agency for promoting the interchange of 
students and teachers and the exchange of books and 


materials. The administrative board of the associa- 


tion will consist of 15 members. The Nice conference 
named Jean Sarrailh, rector, University of Paris, as 
president of the association, and S. C. Roberts, vice- 
chancellor, Cambridge University, as vice-president. 
Francis M. Rogers, dean, Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, Harvard University, was selected as an 
American representative of the administrative board. 


A SCHOLARLY ELITE IN A DEMOCRACY 

At a dinner meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, held in New York, December 28, 
1950, Leo Spitzer, professor of Romance philology, 
the Johns Hopkins University, urged American educa- 
tors to revolutionize the postgraduate system by es- 
tablishing “a scholarly elite in a democracy.” He 
decried the “lack in this country of young scholars 
able to perpetuate a venerable tradition of scholar- 
ship” and referred to the difficulty of finding adequate 
successors to the world-renowned scholars of a gener- 
ation ago. Graduate students often find it impossible 
to keep their undivided attention on their studies be- 
cause of the necessity of earning a living as well as 
desire for independence and frequent early mar- 
rages. The doctoral thesis comes too early and fol- 
lows perhaps a basic sketchy education. Then the 
young Ph.D. is offered a job which is crammed with 
routine teaching or administrative work. “Teaching 
with its emphasis on the presentation of well-known 
facts will, of course, blunt the sense of scholarly ad- 
venture which leads to discovery of new truths.” 

He proposed the bold step for the “creation of a 
productive elite in the humanities,” composed of out- 
standing young Ph.D’s. Each would receive a modest 
subsidy and a secure position in his own university and 
be free to devote his life entirely to self-development 
and the writing of scholarly works. “From this full 
reservoir of men who have proved their idealism by 
remaining, in a modest financial position, faithful to 
scholarship, the nation is able to draw the ever-neces- 
sary replacements of its scholarly staff.” 
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THE FINAL REPORT OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY’S PRESIDENT 
EMERITUS 
Cuar_es SEyMoovr, president emeritus, Yale Univer- 
sity, in a final review of his 13 years in office, discussed 
both the hardships and the improvements in higher 
education resulting from World War II. Scholastic 
standards were raised by the quality of veterans eager 
for an education. The chief difficulty in postwar years 
was caused by “accepting a student body far larger 
than that for which our colleges, classrooms, or li- 
brary were designed.” Such overcrowding tends to 
dilute the quality of education. Although taken as 
a whole, the Yale faculty is probably superior to 
that of any previous period, there is need for good 
teachers, particularly for young men to fill the ranks 
depleted by the war. This problem should be met 
by raising instructors’ and assistant professors’ sal- 
aries and the allocation of increased funds for the 
award of fellowships in graduate study to enlist the 
interest of more men of ability who cannot now afford 

to prepare for the teaching profession. 

Another problem of higher education “has been the 
failure to adapt and utilize effectively the scientific 
studies on the undergraduate level for purposes of 
general education.” Dr. Seymour stressed in this con- 
nection the vital importance “that the relation of sci- 
ence to the humanities should be impressed upon the 
student and that the teachers of science should see 
their subject as part of a total liberal education.” 

Various aspects of learning which, without special 
encouragement, were in danger of extinction in the 
prewar period were kept alive so that they were 
enabled to survive and in certain of them the national 
defense discovered invaluable weapons. 


BANK STREET SCHOOLS BECOME THE 
BANK STREET COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


Tue Bank Street Schools (New York City) have 
received full accreditation as a college from the New 
York State Board of Regents. The Bank Street 
College of Education now has the right to confer the 
Master of Science degree in Education and can ex- 
pand its curriculum and research activities into new 
areas. The publication division of the college has 
recently received a grant from the New York State 
Mental Hygiene Commission to continue its publica- 
tion of teacher materials on mental health of children. 

The institution has for the past 20 years trained 
teachers for nursery, kindergarten, and elementary 
schools. It has co-operated with the New York City 
Board of Education on bringing newer educational 
methods into other public schools. It has a depart- 
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ment of studies and publications which conducts re- 
search in such problems as parent-teacher-child rela- 
tionship; it operates a nursery school, a placement 
service, and a writer’s laboratory on the preparation 
of children’s books; and it conducts evening classes 
for public- and private-school teachers in the metro- 
politan area. Lucy Sprague Mitchell is chairman of 
the Bank Street College of Education. 


PROPOSALS FOR ACCREDITING 
LIBRARY-EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


THE Board of Education for Librarianship of the 
American Library Association, in view of recent 
changes in the accepted place for the education of 
librarians, undertook a revision of the “Minimum 
Requirements for Library Schools” adopted in 1933. 
The proposed five-year program for the accreditation 
of library schools, recommended by the board after 
several years of study, is as follows: 


1, That the basie professional program shall represent 
five years of education beyond the secondary-school level. 

2. That the professional content of such programs may 
be arranged differently within the five-year period but 
shall represent a minimum of one academic year. 

3. That the primary instructional objective of the five- 
year program shall be to develop professional personnel 
grounded in the fundamental principles and processes 
common to all types of libraries and all phases of library 
service. 

4, That instruction for specialized service in libraries 
may occupy a place in this basic program but not at the 
sacrifice of necessary general academic and professional 
preparation. 

5. That professional schools which do not have effective 
control over courses outside the professional curriculum 
through guidance or prescription shall be responsible for 
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achieving over-all objectives through selection of students 
and/or requiring relevant course work subsequent to ad. 
mission to the professional school. 

... From studies now under way to establish now 
standards for accrediting and from suggestions from the 
members of the library profession, the board hopes that 
more specific recommendations may emerge designed to 
strengthen the profession’s machinery for developing and 
improving education for librarianship. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF CLINICAL 
CHEMISTRY, INC., 
ESTABLISHED 


THE American Board of Clinical Chemistry, Inc, 
has been established by representatives from the 
American Chemica! Society, Inc., the American Insti- 
tute of Chemists, Inc., and the American Society of 
Biological Chemists, Inc. The purpose of the board 
is to encourage the study, improve the practice, ele- 
vate and establish standards, and advance the science 
of “clinical chemistry”; to grant and issue certificates 
or other recognition to voluntary applicants who 
in accordance with the bylaws, rules, and regulations 
of the board have established their fitness and com- 
petence in the field of clinical chemistry; and to pre- 
pare and furnish in the public interest a registry of 
individuals with specialized knowledge in clinical 
chemistry who have been granted certificates by the 
board. 

Information about requirements for admission to 
examination and certification, more complete data, 
and application forms may be obtained from the 
secretary-treasurer, Jos. W. E. Harrisson, 1921 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 3. A fee of $1.00 must ac- 
company the application request, to cover clerical 
and mailing cost. 





Report on number of new members accepted dur- 
ing week ending January 15: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Theodore P. Wright, whose appointment as vice- 
president for research, Cornell University, was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, February 28, 1948, 
has been named acting president to succeed Cornelis 
Willem de Kiewiet, whose appointment as president, 
University of Rochester (N. Y.), was reported in these 
columns, November 4, 1950. Dr. Wright will assume 


his new duties, February 1, to free Dr. de Kiewiet for 
“special service abroad,” prior to his assumption of 
the presidency on July 1. 


J. Douglas Colman, director of the Maryland Hos- 
pital Service and the Maryland Medical Service, whose 
appointment as lecturer in public health and hospital 
administration, the Johns Hopkins University, was 
reported in ScHoot aNp Society, December 13, 1947, 
will assume additional duties in the university, Feb- 
ruary 15, as vice-president for financial development. 


The Reverend George F. Ivey, formerly pastor of 
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the Noel Memorial Church, was recently appointed 
vice-president, Centenary College (Shreveport, La.). 


Major General William J. Donovan, formerly di- 
rector of the Office of Strategic Services, has been ap- 
pointed director of a new Council on Development and 
Resources, Columbia University, through which will be 
co-ordinated all development activities. Charles A. 
Anger, formerly executive vice-president, John Price 
Jones Company, Inc., has been named executive di- 
rector, and members of the council include: M. Hart- 
ley Dodge, George E. Warren, and Douglas M. Black, 
representing the Trustees; Edward H. Green, chair- 
man of the University Development Plan Committee; 
and John A. Krout, associate provost. Deans, direc- 
tors, and members of the faculty will meet from time 
to time with the council which has as its major ob- 
jectives: investigation of educational and material 
needs and facilities, co-ordination of the functions 
and activities of existing development committees, 
supervision of authorized development projects and 
co-ordination of all development activities, provision 
of specialized services as needed, and provision of 
operating services when needed. 


U. Vivian Crow, whose appointment as head of the 
department of home-economics education, Margaret 
Morrison College of Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh 13), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 12, 1948, has been named director of a pioneer- 
ing program of professional education for women that 
is being set up in the college under a $15,000 grant 
from the Richard King Mellon Foundation. The pro- 
gram will extend the Carnegie Plan, namely, “to give 
students what it takes to go on learning about work 
and life from experience after college days are over,” 
to preparing women for professions “equally valuable 
to them whether they become professional women with 
jobs or married women with families to rear.” 


Vicente A. Colon, assistant professor of Spanish, 
Nebraska Wesleyan University (Lincoln), has been 
appointed director of student promotion and will as- 
sume his new duties at the opening of the second 
semester. 


Nathaniel Howell Furman, whose appointment as 
Russell Wellman Moore Professor of Chemistry, 
Princeton University was reported in ScHoo. aNp So- 
ciety, July 7, 1945, has sueceeded Hugh Stott Taylor 
as chairman of the department of chemistry. Dr. Tay- 
lor, who will continue his services as dean of the Grad- 
uate School, has asked to be relieved of the chairman- 
ship after 25 years because of the extra demands on 
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his time as dean, occasioned by the adjustment of the 
school to the defense effort. 


William D. Lotspeich, associate professor of physi- 
ology, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, who is on leave of 
absence as a John and Mary R. Markle Foundation 
research fellow in biochemistry in Oxford University 
(England), will assume new duties in September as 
Joseph Eichberg Professor of Physiology and chair- 
man of the department, College of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, succeeding Martin H. Fischer, pro- 
fessor emeritus of physiology. Gustav Eckstein, pro- 
fessor of physiology, is serving as acting head. 


Harwood S. Belding, formerly technical director of 
the Quartermaster Climatic Research Laboratory, 
Lawrence (Mass.), assumed new duties, January 1, 
as professor of environmental physiology, Graduate 
School of Public Health, University of Pittsburgh. 
Alan R. Woodcock, head of the department of bio- 
physies, is serving as acting director until a successor 
can be appointed. 


Lawrence H. Gipson, research professor of history, 
Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has been granted 
a leave of absence for the academic year 1951-52 to 
serve as Harold Vyvyan Harmsworth Professor of 
American History-in Oxford University. 


Tien-yi Li, instructor in history, Yale University, 
has been appointed lecturer on Far Eastern history, 
Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), beginning in 
February. 


John Hillman Lavely, associate professor of philos- 
ophy, Albion (Mich.) College, will assume new duties 
in a similar post in Boston University in September. 


Paul R. Hanna, professor of education, Stanford 
University, has been appointed for a third three-year 
term on the educational advisory committee of the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 


William T. Alexander, a captain in the Naval Re- 
serve, whose appointment as dean, College of Engi- 
neering, Northeastern University (Boston 15), was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, December 1, 1945, has 
been named commander, Surface Brigade 1-1, Boston, 
sueceeding Captain Alvan Fisher. 


The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, November 24, 1950: Harry Owen Lathrop, pro- 
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fessor of geography and head of the department, IIli- 
nois State Normal University (Normal), president for 
1951; Clyde F. Kohn, associate professor of geogra- 
phy, Northwestern University, first vice-president 
(1951) and president-elect (1952); and Ina C. Rob- 
ertson, State Teachers College (Valley City, N. Dak.), 
second vice-president. Thomas F. Barton, associate 
professor of geography, Indiana University, has suc- 
ceeded George J. Miller as editor of the Journal of 
Geography. Vernor Clifford Finch, professor of 
geography, the University of Wisconsin, received the 
council’s Distinguished Service to Geographic Edu- 
cation Award, and E. Willard Miller, associate pro- 
fessor of geography, the Pennsylvania State College, 
and Wm. B. Brierly, Army Map Service, the Journal 
of Geography prizes—the Richard Ellwood Dodge 
Prize for an article on physical geography and its 
effects and the Ray H. Whitlock Prize in economic 
geography. Dr. Miller was especially honored with a 
gift of money at the banquet meeting. 


The Mathematical Association of America elected 
the following officers at its 34th annual meeting, De- 
cember 30, 1950: Saunders MacLane, of the University 
of Chicago, president, succeeding R. E. Langer, of the 
University of Wisconsin; Jewell Hughes Bushey, of 
Hunter College (New York 21), second vice-president ; 
and H. S. M. Coxeter, of the University of Toronto, 
and B. W. Jones, of the University of Colorado, mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors. L. M. Graves, of the 
University of Chicago, and Harry M. Gehman, of the 
University of Buffalo, were re-elected first vice-presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respectively. Mark Kae, 
professor of mathematics and engineering physics, 
Cornell University, was awarded the Chauvenet Prize 
of the association for his paper, “Random Walk and 
the Theory of Brownian Motion.” 


At the first annual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Professors of Hebrew, held in New York 
City, December 28, 1950, the following officers for 
1951 were elected: Abraham I. Katsh, professor of 
educational sociology, New York University, presi- 
dent; J. Douglas Young, of Shelton College (New 
York 19,) vice-president; H. Neil Richardson, in- 
structor in Bible and religion, Syracuse (N. Y.) Uni- 
versity, corresponding secretary; Lewis Shoffman, of 
Brooklyn College, secretary; and Shlomo Marenoff, 
of Brandeis University (Waltham, Mass.), treasurer. 
In addition to the officers, the Executive Committee 
ineludes: Cyrus H. Gordon, professor of Assyriology 
and Egyptology, Dropsie College (Philadelphia) ; 
Toyozo W. Nakari, professor of Semitic languages 
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and literature, Butler University (Indianapolis). 
Joseph Levitsky, of Temple University (Philadel. 
phia) ; Benjamin Kahn, lecturer in Hebrew, the Penn. 
sylvania State College; Walter Fischel, professor of 
Semitie languages and literature, University of (Cali. 
fornia (Berkeley 4) ; Edward Horowitz, of New York 
University; and William Sanford Lasor, of the Fuller 
Theological Seminary. 


N. E. Steele, since 1939 president, Northern State 
Teachers College (Aberdeen, S. Dak.), has submitted 
his resignation to the Board of Regents, effective 
July 1. 


Henry W. Ballantine, John H. Boalt Professor of 
Law, University of California (Berkeley 4), having 
reached age 71, is retiring from his post. 


Recent Deaths 


The Reverend Brother Alfred, F.S.C., vocational 
director of the New York Province of the Brothers 
of the Christian School, died, January 6, at the age of 
forty-seven years. Brother Alfred had taught at St. 
Charles Borromeo Parochial School and Manhattan 
College High School, both of New York City, the 
Christian Brothers Academy (Albany, N. Y.), and St. 
Joseph’s Normal Institute (Barrytown, N. Y.) and 
had served as director of St. Raphael Academy (Paw- 
tucket, R. I.), before assuming the post of vocational 
director. 


William Henry Stevenson, internationally known 
agriculturist, died, January 7, at the age of seventy- 
eight years. Dr. Stevenson had served as assistant in 
soils (1901-02), University of Illinois; professor of 
soils (1902-10), professor of farm crops and soils 
and head of the department (1910-32), vice-director 
of the Experimental Station (1912-48), and acting 
head of the department of agronomy (1937-38), Iowa 
State College (Ames). In 1921 Dr. Stevenson was 
appointed by President Hoover as United States 
representative on the permanent committee of the 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome (Italy), serving for 
two years in that capacity. 


The Reverend Henry Tucker Graham, former presi- 
dent, Hampden-Sydney (Va.) College, died, January 
8, at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Graham had 


served as a missionary (1891-96) in Japan; in pastor- 
ates of the Presbyterian Church (1897-1940) in Fay- 
etteville (N. Car.), Farmville (Va.), and Florence (S. 
Car.) ; and as president (1908-17), Hampden-Sydney 
College. 
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Edwin Adams Shaw, head of the department of edu- 
cation, Tufts College (Medford, Mass,), died, Janu- 
ary 8, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Shaw had 
served as teacher and principal in high schools (1903- 
15); instructor and assistant professor of education 
(1916-20), assistant professor of education and as- 
sistant director, psycho-educational clinie (1920-27), 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University; 
and professor of education and head of the depart- 
ment (since 1927), Tufts College. 


Roy Dickinson Welch, professor of music, Prince- 
ton University, died, January 8, at the age of sixty- 
five years. Professor Welch had served as instructor 
in music (1909-14), University of Michigan; assistant 
professor (1914-18), associate professor (1919-23), 
and professor (1923-30, 1933-34), Smith College 
(Northampton, Mass.); and visiting professor of 
music (1934-35) and professor (since 1935), Prinee- 
ton University. He organized the department of 
musie in 1935 which grew from an initial enrollment 
of 35 students to one of 380 in 1941. 


Edward Bennett, professor emeritus of electrical 
engineering, the University of Wisconsin, died, Jan- 
uary 10, at the age of seventy-four years. Professor 
Bennett had served the university as associate pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering (1909-13), professor 
(1913-40), and chairman of the department (1918- 
40). 


Lennie Phoebe Copeland, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, Wellesley (Mass.) College, died, Janu- 
ary 11, at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Copeland 
had served as teacher in a high school (1905-10) and 
in the college as instructor in mathematics (1913-19), 
assistant professor (1919-28), associate professor 
(1928-37), and professor (1937-46). 


The Reverend Hubert J. Sheehan, O.S.B., associate 
professor of botany, St. Anselm’s College (Man- 
chester, N. H.), died, January 12, at the age of forty- 
six years. Father Sheehan had served the college 
since 1933. 


Recent) ; /; i; 


BEECHER, DWIGHT E. ‘‘The Changing Status of 
Teachers under the New York State Salary Law 1947 
to 1950.’? University of the State of New York Bul- 
letin No. 1890. Pp. 39. Illustrated. New York State 
Education Department, Albany. 1950. 





BUSWELL, J. OLIVER, JR. The Philosophies of F. RB. 

Tennant and John Dewey. Pp. xviit+516. Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16. 
1950. $6.00. 
Although this thesis is largely critical in its nature, its 
purpose is constructive. The author has sought to sketch 
against the background of Tennant’s and Dewey’s philoso- 
phies an integrated system of theistic metaphysics and 
epistemology. 


18th Annual Report of the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, 1950. Pp. 53. Engineering 
Societies Building, 23-33 West 39th Street, New York 
18. 1950. 
Of the achievements of ECPD, the best known is the work 
of its Committee on Engineering Schools which, since 
1935, has examined and accredited 656 engineering cur- 
ricula in 142 engineering schools of the country. This 
list of schools accompanies the report under separate cover 
(pages 25-36). 


FAIRCHILD, HENRY PRATT. The Prodigal Century. 

Pp. xvii+ 258. Philosophical Library, New York 16. 
1950. $3.75. 
By its record of incredible waste, ruthlessness, and ex- 
travagance the 19th century earned the title of this book. 
The whole inheritance has not been squandered however; 
there still remains enough to underwrite an abundant fu- 
ture for all mankind; and the author pleads for the con- 
scious determination to achieve this goal. 


——_—_—_——.. Versus: Reflections of a Sociologist. Pp. 

xvii+203. Philosophical Library, New York 16. 
1950. $3.75. 
This is a collection of some of the more significant of Pro- 
fessor Fairchild’s published essays, with a Foreword by 
Donald Young. The author has provided a special intro- 
ductory chapter. 


Fifty Teachers to a Classroom. Pp. 44. Illustrated. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11. 1950. 65 cents. 


Compiled by the Committee on Human Kesources of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, this contains an idea 
that will be exciting to the reader, whether educator, par- 
ent, or citizen, who feels that schools deserve support. 


FINE, BENJAMIN. Educational Publicity. Pp. xi+ 
561. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New 
York 16. 1951. $6.00. 


This revised edition has been enlarged in light of the in- 
creasing news prominence of the educational world and a 
corresponding growth of its public-relations task. 


FISCH, MAX H. (General Editor). Classic American 
Philosophers. Pp. x+493. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inec., 35 West 32d Street, New York 1. 1950. $4.75. 


With the editor, the collaborators of this book are: Arthur 
W. Burks, Paul Henle, Gail Kennedy, Otto F. Kraushaar, 
Victor Lowe, and Philip B. Rice, and their aim is to pro- 
vide a textbook which might serve the purposes of courses 
in American philosophy. 


FUERST, BETTIE V. (Editor). ‘‘Film Guide for Im- 
proving Office Practices.’’ Staff Service Bulletin No. 
14. Pp. 28. Film Research Associates, 135 West 52d 
Street, New York 19. 1950. $1.50. 


Prepared by the staff of Film Research Associates, this is 
a descriptive catalogue of motion pictures and slidefilms 
covering nearly every aspect of office procedure. 
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Tell the West: An Eyewitness 
National Committee for a Free 
1950. 


GLIKSMAN, JERZY. 

Account. Pp. 95. 
Europe, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
15 cents. 
This booklet is an abridgement of the original book, pub- 
lished by the Gresham Press, 11 Broadway, New York 4, 
in 1948, and discloses what the Russian Communists at- 
tempt to hide behind their Iron Curtain—the truth. 


LANSDALE, RICHARD C., AND DARROL E. ROB- 
INSON (Editors). ‘‘The School Study Councils at 
Work.’’ Report of the First National Conference of 
School Study Council Leaders held at Syracuse, New 
York. May 10-11, 1950. Pp. 88. Illustrated. Cen- 
tral New York School Study Council, 219 Slocum Hall, 
College Place, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 1950. 


REISCHAUER, EDWIN 0O., AND HOWARD C. GARY. 
‘*Toward a New Far Eastern Policy.’’ Headline 
Series No, 84: Pp. 61. Illustrated. Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 1950. 
35 cents, quantity rates. 

The authors think the over-all outlines of our policy 
toward Asia remain hazy to the average American and at 
places quite indiscernible, not because of government 
recrecy but simply because the policy itself is still in large 
part undefined. 

e 

‘*Research Studies in Kentucky Education.’’ Bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. Vol. XXIII: No. 2. Pp. 43. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 1950. 50 cents. 
There are three studies summarized in this bulletin, deal- 
ing with different aspects of educational endeavor, written 
by Taft B. Botnor, Adron Doran, and Chester C. Travei- 
stead. 

& 

SABAT, PEBET, JUAN CARLOS. Contribucién His- 
pdnica a la Cultura Uruguaya. Pp. 54. Illustrated. 
Institucién Cultural Espanola del Uruguay, Calle 18 de 
Julio 1332, Montevideo, Uruguay. 1950. 


SACKS, JACOB. The Atom at Work. Pp. xii+319. 

Illustrated. The Ronald Press, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10. 1951. $4.00. 
The purpose of this book is to present the whole story of 
atomic energy in a readable and understandable style. 
Intended for the reader who wants to know what scien- 
tists are doing today to develop the constructive uses of 
atomic energy, aside from fashioning weapons of war. 


SOULE, GEORGE. Introduction to Economic Science. 
Pp. 144. The New American Library of World Lit- 
erature, Ine., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
1951. 35 cents. 

A new Mentor Book, originally published by the Viking 


Press in 1948. 
° 


ULLMANN, FRANCES. Getting Along with Brothers 
and Sisters. Pp. 48. Illustrated. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 
1950. 40 cents, quantity rates. 

Another Life Adjustment Booklet prepared in co-operation 
with the Child Study Association of America. 


VAN DOREN, MARK (Editor). The Best of Haw- 
thorne. Pp. v+436. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York 10. 1950. $2.50. 

The editor has written the Introduction and the many 
notes and comments. 
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WAKEFIELD, EVA INGERSOLL (Editor). 
ters of Robert G. Ingersoll. Pp. xii+747. Philo. 
sophical Library, Inc., New York 16. 1950. $7.50, 
With a biographical introduction by Mrs. Wakefield and 
preface by David Saville Muzzey, this took revives for this 
generation, now removed by more than half a century from 
his, the memory of a man who should never be forgotten, 


WITTY. PAUL. Helping Children Read Better. Pp. 
49. Illustrated. Science Research Associates, Chicago 
4, 1950. 40 cents, quantity rates. 

A Better Living Booklet pointing out specific methods ang 
pote gor which parents and teachers can help children 
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